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FIRE-~PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 

NY. one who has attentively studied the history and 

development of fire-proof construction in this coun- 
try cannot have failed to appreciate the motive forces which 
have not merely evolved the special forms in general use, 
but have really created the science. Reasoning without 
reference to the facts one might readily assume that the 
two most potent factors in developing a fire-proof con- 
struction would be on the one hand, the interests of the 
great fire insurance companies who are so vitally affected 
by loss and damage from fire; and, on the other hand, 
the municipalities who make laws prescribing what con- 
struction shall be used in certain cases. As a matter of 
fact, the insurance companies have borne a very slight 
part in the development, their function being practically 
confined to the very important one of placing a premium 
upon good construction. We would wish that the pre- 
mium were higher, and that the insurance companies 
might see fit to more earnestly encourage the best con- 
struction, by making more difference between the rates 


upon the fire-trap and the fire-proof building. But even 





the little difference that they have made in the rates of 


the two kinds of buildings has: certainly helped 


deal to encourage the right sort of construction 


surely is not due to any very great extent to the build 


laws that we, to-day, are able to construct a building wh 


will resist almost any kind of conflagration 


| UILDING laws cannot at most do more than form 
late what is considered good practice, -and 

must come first. It is safe to say that nearly « 

advance of a radical nature which has_ been 

building construction during the past fifteen or tw 

years, if not originally designed in conflict with existit 

laws, were certainly not regulated by them; and 

cities have indeed been fortunate which possesse 

ing regulations. upon the subject which wer 

intelligent and in line with the scientific unde 

of the educated constructor. We mean by ( 


proof construction as a specialized science | 


as a direct result of tangible appreciated need 
growth has been regulated and retained with onl 
slight stimulus from either insurance 01 
It is a matter of common business sens¢ 

N a large city a fire-proof building is, in the lon, 

the best investment as compared 
which is exposed to damage by fire yven in the 
towns it has come to be recogniz t 
any more than moderate height -.or 
vestment if constructed in accordanc th the: fire 
principles. There has been a very good 
this fact afforded by an office building at Atla 
the permits for which were issued by the city 
the right, in accordance with existing ordinances 
up a ten-story structure of what is called the on 
namely, with brick external walls, wood 
wooden internal construction. After this permit 
granted a new ordinance was introduced and pa 
requiring buildings of that height to be fire-proof 
holders of the permit had a perfect right to carry o 
original plan, but careful consideration of th 
matter apparently convinced them that the extra e3 
of twenty-five thousand dollars needed to make th 
ing thoroughly fire-proof was money well invested 
that their building so constructed would be safer, 
rent better, and the insurance rates not onl 
building, but for those near-by would be less,: t 
only the first cost was considered, and second- 
struction adapted. This is only one of many inst 


which show the economic value of fire-proof constr 


and which illustrates the manner in which 


has been developed from commercial necessiti 


than as a result of academic theories 


nre-pre 
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the Boucicaut Hospital 


(| 1) teresting for so many reasons. The 
r ( >» Mr. Legere ind the several build- 
rt er a very considerable amount 
f ) verior knowledge on his part 
f | rements of a larg hospital and 
science 
ture brick alone has been em- 
nt SO We give two 
he one facing the private 
‘ lion where wealthy 
to a hospital, are 
| facades are gay with their 
t a few notes of white 
| ( ered with 
a 
(Fig ) shows the minor 
spital Most of them 
e one at the right, 
lone vaulted floor 
| ] ( it discharging 





\ 
CICAUT HOSPI AL, 
4 makes visible -from the exterior the in 
1ese hospital wards 

Bri iso was osen for a well-known 
Pasteur Institute (Fig. 3). Here 
of brick are by no: means de- 

€ al tect was satisfied with an 
with the angles and frames 

me ina bat kground of brick. It 

elegance, but of little interest 

S stud 

Brick and stone are again the elemenst of 

\gronomical Institute (Fig. 4). Here are 

the window frames and the angles of white 

one vhich-we shall often have occasion to 

‘ Howeve1 certain distinction of the 

. : whole, a certain elegance of proportion, can- 

1ot escape-our observation The form of the 

A 
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in Modern France. 


PARIS 


I]. 


most pleasing buildings of brick of these 
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roof reminds one of the buildings of the time of Louis 
XIII., and the houses of the old Place Royale, now the 
Place des Vasges. 


This monument shows us no new 


formula, but isa good example of the style to which it 


——_— 


BOUCICAUT HOSPITAL, PARIS. 


is circumscribed, and is one of the most seri- 
ous works of the time, giving proof of long 
study and reflection on the 


signer. 


part of its de- 


The Chaptal College (Fig. 5) is much more 
characteristic. It is by one of the most no- 
torious architects of our time, who has always 
shown a fondness for the use of brick, of 
Mr. 
Chaptal twenty 
years ago, did not intend his facade to be en- 
tirely of brick. 


which, in fact, he has made a specialty. 
Train, when he designed 
He made but a discreet use 
of it, although an interesting one, as we may 
Brick is 
only introduced in the base of the first floor, 
between the bays.of the windows which are 
pierced throughout the length of the two 
stories, for the window arches, and, ‘finally, 
between the corbels of the cornice. 


see by the view reproduced here. 


It plays 


here a‘ clearly polychrome part, which is 


a a 


ees et ereseres tte 


* 
Bs 


% 


FIG. 3. PASTEUR INSTITUTE, PARIS. 
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FIGs. 4. AGRONOMICAL INSTITUTE, PARIS. 


moreover accentuated by enameled terra-cotta. It is 
shown, too, under a new aspect, and I would point out, 
before we pass on, the really original way in which it ap- 
pears under the cornice. It is placed in the wall so as to 
be seen at an angle, and the architect draws from this 
new and characteristic arrangement an excellent and un- 
expected decorative effect. 
We shall have other works of Mr. Train to examine. 

_ The building which demands our attention .now is by 
Mr. Magne, professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, one 
of the architects who has made the best employment of 
brick. It is the Greek pavilion (Fig. 12) of the Exhibition 
of tg00, but is destined to survive it, for the pavilion 
‘will be pulled down in Paris to be erected again in Greece, 
where it will serve as a little museum. The system of 


‘construction is simple. The supports of the iron cupola 








PIG. 5. CHAPTAL COLLEGE, PARIS. 
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’ 
FIG. 10. PRIVATE HOTEL, PARIS. 
Paris and the that deserve but few First, comes quite a common type 
nprovement of private house (Fig. 13), such as we see often in Paris, 
Mi satisfac- frames of white stone and reminiscences of Louis XII. 
ed now than architecture. Such is the formula dear to martiy a con- 
, ’ 
ind will temporaneous architect. 
esting modern The next example (Fig. 7) shows another and more 
he works classical style, white stone and brick combined. This 
) 





PRIVATE HOTEL, PARIS, 
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sadly lacks individuality. Among the cheaper 


houses there have been many very small 
ones built in the style of the one in the 
next illustration (Fig. 9), of brick in two 


shades of red, and somewhat awkward appli- 
cations of enameled terra-cotta. Houses re- 
sembling this one in general effect are, alas, 
too often to be found. 

The residence shown in Fig. 8 is of more 
elegant appearance, but built after the 
the 
of the building of plain brick, and the great 
windows, with balconies, in the Renaissance 


same 


idea,— white stone at the angles, body 


style. 


I prefer the house pictured in Fig 


eg. 1m 


The 
architect has sought the decorative effect in 


Here we have a real brick building. 


the material alone; he has ignored the half 
Renaissance, half Louis XIII. formula which 
has been so painfully abused. The window 
frames only are of stone, but we cannot see 
the advantage of it. The rest with the little 
motive of dark brick is of good construction, frank and 
logical. 

We must bring our first examination of private build- 
ings to a close with a glimpse of a big private house on 
the Place Malesherbes (Fig. 6), the: most important one of 
its kind to be seen in Paris. Here is no modern style, 


but a quasi-restitution. This is historical architecture, 


and we are in the midst of the Renaissance; the different 


parts of the house are clearly accentuated, the dormer 


windows monumental, and 


The 
white stone and 
red brick, which is here, as in many Renaissance monu- 


the roof high. 
effect lies still in the contrast between 
ments, 
of 
the detail (Fig. 11) 


instance, two shades. We see this in the view 
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PRIVATE 


HOTEL, PARIS. 


color 


the Louis XII. wing of the Castle of Blois, for 


of 





12. GREEK. PAVILION, PARIS EXPOSITIO 
This is a house of lordly din oO 
that the architect was content t ( 
was thus employed four centut \\ 
time, create works which‘are mor s 
This is what I shall prov m 
CLAY GOODS FOR HOSPITALS 
." eminent German doct ( 
L cussing English methods o 
from a doctor’s point of, view Hi 
architects are too fond of er 
of enormous size, and that tl ( ( 
to absorb to such an extent that ( 
taminated, and are powert ( 
of certain forms of diseas« Inst 
permanent building's for spitals 
extended employment of smallet 
which can be rapidly destroved on 
anything like unfavorable sympton ind n 
erected in their place. There is { G 
critic's observations, but they fail 
enormous advances made in recent ars 
ment of sanitary clay goods for hospital 


such hospitals as have been properly 


walls and floors are entirely covered with 


I 


equipped, Cl 


ware, the outer walls of the building of glazed brick, 
where practically every part of the working portio 
the hospital is armored in the same way, t 
necessity for the erection of trumpery témpora 
ings. We do not know of a single case « 
fever” in properly constructed and defended hospi 
where sanitary clay goods have been adopted 


must say that now and again there is some room 
improvement. 


The fixing of glazed tiles 


as 


best a poor expedient, and no architect worthy of 


called a hospital specialist would dream 
unless, 


indeed 


unfortunately, 
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is 


were 


too 


a question 


often the 
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The «Village Bank”’, Series. 
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ornament, 
with a monumental and significant simplicity arbitrarily 


associated in the popular mind, perhaps, with a tomb, 
ttle ron e about a or a mausoleum Most mausoleums are neither monu- 
iy of Sa » Panza's mental nor significant, unless they are monuments to the 
i 1e sound of ‘ neaning ignorance of their builders, and significant 
nity likes of a cold, stupid horror of death. The whole genus 
oO st It is, in ‘*monument,”’ as we build it in our cemeteries, rests iipon 
mple to the Gor i. false basis,— a memorial is better 

| vit thoug! Che plan is intended to Ssatisly the necessities of the 
e machine erage banking business in a direct way, without waste 
e attempt at space or waste motion The entrance (and it is the only 
vhat t entrance) is barred with bronze gates closing over bronze 
ors, one of which would remain open during banking 
in evel ours; as both bear the legend of the bank, one-would 
t S ilways be in place to advertise its function. This matter 
( i ertising, as us lly practised, seems better adapted 

2S So” 
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ET ee | 


ling of a three-ring circus than the handling 


a rnifiec institution 


7 L A PISLLL 


Within these doors there is a vestibule: of glass and 


nd the customer is compelled, by the swinging 
of the doors, to enter at one side and leave at the other. 
The public is thus thrown directly to the tellers and 
‘rks. The cashier is located to the left, although the 

light better be reversed to keep the custom of 
he right. The cashier uses the director’s 


‘oom, which is ceiled with glass, as a consulting room. 
[he stenographers’ room also is conveniently connected. 


machinery, including the vault, is kept down 





ing’ to the height of the top of the screen, and the screen 
ce is presents a solid front to the public. A door is left at 
lilding either end,—- one for customers, cashier, and directors, 
the and the other for clerks, all coming and going through 
sup the one doorway to the street. 
clos 


Stairs are provided on either side of the entrance to 
supposed safety deposit vaults below, artificially lighted 
will and ventilated. This provision for the deposit vaults 
presupposes a clerk below; in a village bank probably a 


ixury. The stairs could be moved within the control 


of the machinery behind the screen if necessary. 
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This machinery is lighted overhead and ventilated 


from above, as shown in the section; the windows at the 
sides passing free behind the caps, as a screen of bronze 
frames, sash, and glass. The interior walls are lined with 
a mosaic of enameled ceramic work laid in broad panels 
marked by simple lines of gold mosaic, and the screen is 
to be constructed of terra-cotta and antique bronze, the 
terra-cotta being worked out in a soft Pompeiian red, and 
the bronze finished in verdegris. The building is con- 


Eee. 
| 
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A VILLAGE 












structed entirely of brick ‘| 
throughout are of terra-cotta, except 

the caps, which are cast in bronze, finishes 
degris. The floors in the publi 
mosaic of un; 


the structural feature of the pie 


of the long span as the decorat 
enrichment of the facades, and tl 
the gently sloping walls in en 
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The Planning ot Small Libraries. 


KNOWLES BOLTON 
Boston Athena 


iw rIFUL as many library buildings are, it is 
rnif nt f irians or State library com- 

ner hen approached for information, will name 
lly satisfactory in arrangement for the 

h it was constructed This is to be ex- 


pial in several ways The library as an educational 


ECOND 


FIRST 


I 





FLOOR, 


I 


ARNEGIE BRANCH LIBRARY, LAWRENCEVILLE, PA. 


Alden & Harlow 


‘rs, of children unnumbered, and the 

light literature. Of what use isa 
sh atmosphere” and an alcove system to them? 
Moreover, the sleepless 


12-press and the book-bindery soon 
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led to the annihilation of available shelf space, and there 
was little or no land in most town centers over which 
alcove could be added to alcove. Did the alcove waste 
the space? Was it appropriate? Here was a real prob- 
lem. As an answer came the stack, with its immovable 
steel cases, placed so close together that the aisles, with 
their glass or gridiron floors, look like tunnels. Now that 
the movement to admit to the shelves has grown popular, 
the objections to alcoves have been in a measure with- 
drawn. ‘They give an air of quiet comfort that charms 
the student. The books 
that interest him are 
almost within his reach, 
and the partial enclosure 
made by the cases affords 
a restful seclusion. When 
the alcoves are a part of 
the plan, and the outer 
ends of the cases form 
columns which reach to-the 
ceiling, there is a unity, 
dignity, and seeming fitness 
to the whole. 

At present the two sys: 
tems — alcove and stack 
are being combined. From 
two to three fifths of the 
books, including works of 
reference,. belles-lettres, 
history, travel, and biog- 
raphy, are arranged in 
alcoves accessible to read- 
ers, with few, if any, re- 
strictions, but under careful 
When -the 


number of volumes makes 

~ it necessary, an upper tier 
of alcoves is added. Care 

D * should be taken to have 


\ the room high enough to 


supervision. 


permit a future gallery, and 
also for adequate gallery 
windows, reaching so near 
to the ceiling that light will 
be thrown upon the top 
shelf of each bookcase. A 
a high light is of much more 
value than a light entering 

- close to the floor. 
z In village libraries, to 
cost from $5,000 to $15,000, 
| the books of general in- 
== terest may be placed about 
the walls of the reading 


oor. room _ without need of 


alcoves, until the collection 
Avobiionen grows large enough to 
compel an arrangement of 
movable bookcases to form aleoves. A wise foresight 
suggests double windows or narrow windows close 
together, so that there may be one for each alcove when 
crowding makes alcoves imperative. 


It happens not 
infrequently that an extra bookcase must be set in a 
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particular place because the number of books upon a 
certain subject (the Philippines, for example) has increased 
at that point with unexpected rapidity. To be able to 
provide shelving in this way, with proper windows for 


a janitor can alter shelves of wood whenever they become 
too short or too long to serve their purpose. Most 
brarians allow about ro ins. between the shelves, and any 


book which is over ro ins. in height must lie on its front 
light, may put off for some years an entire readjustment edge until out of shape, or must be taken from it 


S propel 
of books in all the cases. Ina library, to cost from $15,000 place to sleep in oblivion in the corner set apart for larg¢ 
to $50,000, fixed alcoves add to the quiet, and may well be books. A librarian will sometime be found bold enough 


a part of the plan. to advocate a greater space for all works except fiction 


In the ordinary arrangement of space, the reading On every floor of the stack there should b« 


room is on one side of the entrance. There is a chil- 
dren’s room on the other 


Space TO! 


a small table and a chair, with a shelf to hol 


] } 
1a KOOKS 


reserved for special 


_— a) == dents. In this way, the 


side, and the delivery desk 
is opposite the front door. 
Back of the desk is a stack, 


stack becomes more tl 
mere storehouse, and set 
which forms an ell or pro- to provide a series‘of quiet 


jection. All persons pass- 
ing to and from the stack 


i ar stack consists of three or 
must go by the attendant five floors, the middle one 
at the desk. The projection ; should be on a level wit! 
may be suggested architec- ea he the delivery desk floo1 
turally, but not at the time witha stairway going dow1 


constructed, if the build- 
Provisio1 
py COMMITTEE-AM should be 1 
a SECOND FLOOR 7 


study rooms W het t} 


‘ing is small. In branch li- 
braries, or in libraries hav- 





ing collections which grow 
very slowly, a semi-circular 
wing is attractive. The anoinc! 
cases radiate from the de- 


‘livery -desk, and the win- acl! 


dows throw light between 





them. The spread of the 
cases may allow space be- 
tween their outer ends for 
small study tables and 
chairs. The stack’ itself 
(for-the storage of books 
relating to science, etc.) 
should have aisles at least 
‘30 ins. wide; the top shelf 
of each Gase, on which the 
books rest, should be not 
over 6% ft. above the floor, 
although in the alcoves one 
or two higher shelves may 
be used to advantage, be- 
cause a step or ladder will 
be at hand. Shelves are 
_frequently made so broad 
that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred books do 
not reach the back board. mat eo 
A space is then left where (U a] cee 

dust gathers, and an occa- 
sional book, crowded out of 
sight by a careless boy, lies 


ment without disheure 
ment, or has‘ extra 
already provided, thou; 
may not be used for years 
LIBRARY AT CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Ba 2 : 
. : i rv de 
J. A. Schweinfurth, Architect. The deliver ; 
which is also an informa 


forgotten and is after a time reported as lost. A shelf 8 tion desk and a vigilance station in a small libr 


ins. wide is all that is necessary. The length of the shelf closely associated with every function of administ1 


tratiol 
should not exceed 30 ins., to avoid sagging, and the ma- and should be a distinct feature of the plan. It must be 
terial may be of steel or of wood. Shelves of iron or steel near the stack, so that books may be brought quickly for 
are much in use, but they are said by many to injure the those who do not care to visit the shelves. This operation, 
books. 


Asa building settles, the slightest variation in 
the uprights throws the steel shelves out of adjustment, 
and an expert must be employed to refit the metal, while 


and the cancellation of the charging record when |} 


DOOKS 


are returned, require the best of light — overhead 


or atthe 


side — and steady. Finally, the person in charge should 


i 





M 





room, and 
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fford to have two assistants old houses is a valuable acquisition. Owners of colonial 


ater part of every room and revolutionary, and even later military commissions, 
he reading room, the signed by famous statesmen, will gladly give these family 
} 


also the card papers to be framed and hung forever in the library. 


ighted and near a table There should be wall space in every library for 


exhibitions of pictures. A 
library art league has been 
formed in an eastern state 
to pool subscriptions fora 
fund; several groups of 





pictures are purchased each 
year, and are forwarded 
we from member to member. 
Still another feature of 
the more enterprising 
libiary must be mentioned, 


the school-reference collec- 


tion. The assistant in 


| 


charge of work with the 


L 


- = schools needs, as provided 
é j 


at Brookline, a large sunny 

room, to contain children’s 

se ee reference books and many 

copies of works useful as 

collateral reading. A room 

M i ccaliteeiaaie of this character may be 

situated in the basement. 

The building should in any case be set high enough out of 

the at the ground to make a light, airy room in the basement 
possible 

[It is hardly necessary to say that thought should be 

ng room given to the position which the library is to occupy on 


the land. It seems incon- 


ae me ceivable that one of the 
best firms of architects in 
} New York could be guilty 
, of placing a building ona 
] 5 


lot in such a way that en- 
largement is possible on 
. one side only, and. then to 
/ block that side by an enor- 
mous old-fashioned chim- 
ney and fireplace. The 
° 6 8 ig trustees of that library are 
now facing a problem that 
these architects have done 
their best to make impos- 
sible of solution. 


The usual conveniences and devices 





t 


to attract, instruct,and amuse the peo- 
ple fail to interest a considerable part 
rf & & of the community. This is due, in a 
It measure, to the fact that libraries, 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN. and particularly those given as memo- 

ee ee rials, are furnished after the taste and 
Muasest & Mend Asebiteitn station of the donors or trustees. It 
never occurs to a man who is able to 

make and give away a fortune that the leather-seated 
chair which he enjoys is to the laborer less comfortable 
s and farmhouses. A than a pine stool, Women of the laboring classes are 
lightful addition to 


historical A room, or 


can soon be filled with 


quicker to adapt themselves to more luxurious surround- 


with names of roads, ings, and they soon feel somewhat at home in a beautiful 
amps, and the sites of room with its mahogany furniture and oil paintings; but 





»-. 


} 
’ 





~~ 


a 


—-— 
— 


pride quite as 


their husbands are in many cases far less appreciative of 
these things. These men need the influence of the li- 
brary, and it certainly should seek their friendship and 
support. Radical measures are necessary, and a lounging 
room with daily papers may bring the desired result. It 
can best be placed in the basement, with a separate en- 
trance from the street, so that with its toilet room it may 
be used after the rest of the building is closed. Smoking 
will perhaps be interdicted, but there should at least be a 
place where men may feel at home. The conclusion can 
hardly be avoided, that, whether you will or no, the pub- 


lic library isslowly but very certainly drifting toward the . 


position of the poor man’s club-house. 

A final suggestion seems appropriate in an age when 
it has been proved by example to be more blessed to give 
than to receive. 













A benefactor 
does not always 
remember that 
a town may find 
it difficult to 
support proper- 
ly ‘the large li- 
brary which his 
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FOGG LIBRARY, SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
Cutting, Carleton & Cutting, Architects. 


much as his generosity prompts him to build or be- 
queath. Several New England towns have massive 
granite buildings which stand as monuments of folly. 
Had the same sum in each case been divided, half for a 
modest building, and half as a fund to provide income 
for administration, leaving to the town the task of pur- 
chasing books, how much greater results might have 
been achieved! Money for administration means a wide- 
awake trained librarian, who can convince the people that 
every dollar spent for books is well spent. But building 
and books alone can never persuade a sleepy town of the 
need of an up-to-date administrator. Architects have an 
opportunity in this matter to advise wisely and un- 
selfishly those would-be benefactors who have the inter- 
ests of others near to their hearts. 
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.one who devotes himself to the artistic profess 



























Modern Architecture. 


(Continued from July number.) 


The making possible and the facilitation of so many 
constructions, the unlimited choice of dimensions of, 
rooms, the execution of any prescribed pier constr 
tion, the free selection of and form of ceiling, with arti 
ficial lighting of the interior at pleasure, the great redu 
tion in the thickness of walls, security against fire, 
the great reduction in time required for erection, and 
many other things, are entirely due to the use of this 
material. 

The immense importance of construction and_ its 
energetic influence upon modern architecture have beet 
sufficiently emphasized, but it will save ‘time for th 
future architect to study this with the most thorou; 
attention. ; 

‘ Well-concetved construction ts not ‘only th ital 
guirement of every artistic architectural. work, 
cannot be sufficiently repeated that it places in the han 
of. the modern creative architect an infinite number of 
suggestions for the creation of new forms in the fF 


meaning of the word. 


\ 


Most structures must be arranged throughout. 
‘architect himself. gut this‘not only demands constant 
"progress and thé acceptance of every novelty 
domain of construction and materials, .but also rightt 


\ 


requires tn the architect a-strongly cultivated 
- ingenuity. 


PRACTICE OF THE ART. 
There have been frequent mentions of the ‘* P1 
of the Art.”” By this is: meant skilful pr 


production -of form. It will become manifest in « 


a long series of years. I therefore conside1 
priate .to arrange its most important prin¢ipl 
essay. Before entering on the subject prope: 
tion should: be considered: ‘¢How are 
works to be represented by drawings ? 

It is not to be denied that so long as ar 
creations remain on paper, very little interest in t 
manifested. This is caused not only by thi 


‘almost every observer fails to bestow on then 


tellectual labor required for understanding a project, but 
this is also likewise the reason why so many architects 
prefer to represent the design in a spiritless mannet 

in accordance with the demands of modern taste. Sinc 
constant improvement in the mode of represent 1 


i 
occurs by new artifices and inventions, and the taste of 
the designer varies, the method ‘cannot be 
fixed; so that mere suggestions can only be made her 
Commencing at the alpha of architectural drawing, 
must first be emphasized that all jaunty mannerism 4 
entirely objectionable, and that it must always be the 
problem of the architectural artist to place his ideas on 
paper in the clearest, most accurate, neat, direct, and 
convincing way. Every architectural drawing exhibits 
the taste of the artist, and it should not be forgotten that 
proposed and not ¢a isting objects are to be represent d 
The mania for presenting the most deceptive view of the 
proposed object is therefore an error, since it must 


contain an untruth. All charming accessories and hat 
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avoided. It will only become more definite and demand 
its rights where its own work naturally occurs. This 
causes the requirements of traffic, business, and sanita- 
tion to be accurately stated and fixed, and the architect 
who designs the plan of the improvements must 
endeavor to fulfil these demands in an artistic manner. 

« Every improvement in acity naturally divides into 
two parts, one in which technical science and art act 
without restriction, especially in what is built around the 
exterior of the city, and another, in which the desire for 
a new form must adapt itself to the multitude of exist- 
ing houses, to the art monuments, to existing arrange- 
ments and plans, as in the interior of the city. Both 
naturally depend upon each other, and there are many 
problems that can only be solved by a consideration of 
the entire domain of the city. Unfortunately, greater 
emphasis is always laid on the apparently more pressing 

ner portion, and the suburbs are sparingly treated. 
This is entirely wrong, since new difficulties must 
speedily arise and problems appear that just as urgently 
demand solution 

[It is certain that some future requirements (tracks, 


parks, food supply, removal of sweepings and snow, 


transport of building materials, funeral processions, 
stations, precinct buildings, etc.) will be more conve- 


niently fulfilled, be better in appearance and cheaper if a 
broad railway extends throughout a plan for improve- 
ments. From the neglect of the suburbs, especially in 
Vienna, there has resulted great inconveniences, success- 
led in nearly all German cities, where the im- 
provements have made the suburbs more habitable, 
healthier, cleaner, and more beautiful. The reverse is the 
ase in Vienna, where the suburbs of the city are no 


etter than the Hungarian villages that have become 


8 
proverbial. It may be stated that the constantly press- 
ng enlargement of a city is certainly in direct relation 
e traffic conditions, and that bad traffic facilities 

nust produce high cost of ground, an increased number 
stories, and a contracted style of architecture, and 


aadly planned suburbs materially contribute to make 


Streets and squares demand the greatest care and 


attention in the plan of a city, and first require consider- 
ation It is unnecessary to prove that the magnitude 
of a square must be in proportion to the height of the 
buildings around it. The dimensions of a square appear 


o be taken at pleasure, yet their natural limit is that 


the maximum heig 


ht of the surroundings. is pretty 


learly fixed Whether these are edifices or trees, this 
height can scarcely exceed 97.0 an except for higher 
portions of buildings If a square with the given height 


iS 


» produce a sufficiently powerful impression on the 


} 


eye, with other proper conditions, about 29.64 acres may 


be assumed as the esthetic limit of area. The Place de 


} 


la Concorde in Paris has an area of 24.7 


- ‘ 


acres (includ- 
ing the Seine). 

But the surface of so large a square requires for 
artistic reasons certain points of rest for the eye and 
very bold subdivision. These rest-points are produced 
by locating statues, architectural monuments, fountains, 
etc., while rows of lamp-posts, balustrades, walks 


bordered by trees, broad flights of steps, or sidewalks, 


furnish the guild lines for the eye and subdivide the 


Se 
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surface. For the esthetic limit of width of a street, with 
buildings 65.6 to 98.4 ft. high, about 262.4 ft. may usu- 
ally be taken, but this likewise requires strongly empha- 
sized subdivisions, so that this may be intelligible to the 
eye with ease and pleasure. From experience, the length 
of a street should not be less than five times its width, 
nor exceed fifteen times without a strongly marked 
interruption. The least dimensions of a square evi- 
dently depend upon its form and on the height of the 
buildings enclosing it, while to the width of streets must 
be applied the principle generally accepted everywhere, 
that the height of buildings on them must never exceed 
the width of the street. 

It is here necessary to oppose the preposterous view, 
that a great portion of the public cherishes and decorates 
every open space by a formal garden. The advocates 
of this opinion invariably use numerous catch-words in 
a bombastic way, such as visual width, aerial center, 


absorber-of-nitrogen, etc. These catch-words are em- 


‘bodied in patriotic phrases and given to the public, 


everything being asserted to be extremely sanitary, but 
not stating whether such designs are likewise beautiful. 
Such sanitary arrangements are more than questionable 
in their effect, these miserable caricatures of gardens are 
always in every one’s way, and then render impossible 
one.of the most beautiful of architectural motives, the 
effect of surfaces and their leading lines. The enchant- 
ing effect of the Place de la Concorde in Paris, or of the 
Place of St. Peter in Rome, will permanently remain. in 
the memory of a visitor. Formal gardens on those 


places (fortunately, no one has had the temerity to 


desire this) would have entirely destroyed their effect. 
But in Vienna, one of the largest squares in the city 
(City Hall Park, containing nearly 20 acres), has been 
robbed of all artistic effect by an absurd formal garden, 
and also disfigured by awkward arrangement scorning 
all practical requirements. Formal gardens in cities 
must fully satisfy both esthetic and practical require- 
ments (two ideas that generally coincide), both provid- 
ing for the pedestrial in haste, by a shaded path, but 
also preserving the imposing effect of the area of the 
square. . 

In addition to what has been said, the park question 
presses into prominence, and therefore demands brief 
consideration. In a proper and original sense, parks 
are extensive domains, including beautiful landscapes, 
causing their wealthy owners to make them family seats. 
Drives and footpaths are laid out to connect in an easily 
accessible manner, and to bring into picturesque alterna- 


_tion, hills, woodland scenes, groups of trees, lakes, ponds, 


rivers, brooks, clusters of rocks, lookout points, ete. At 
the most beautiful and most suitable places are built 
castles or kiosks. These motives are produced by the 
contrast of nature and art, but are changed into carica- 
tures or imitations of the English park (City Park in 
Vienna, and so many others) by a reduction in scale and 
by the introduction of objects, neither appropriate to the 
ground nor to the location. Further reduction evidently 
makes them ridiculous, as shown by many examples. 
This is the more to be lamented, because Renaissance 
masters, and particularly those of the Barocco period, 
have left us unsurpassable models of formal gardens 
near buildings as examples worthy of imitation. They 


have clearly pointed out the true path to be pursued, so 
that the edifice and the formal garden may reciprocally 
support and supplement each other in effect. It is not 
sufficient to reeommend the architect to energetically lay 
hold of this idea, and to elevate as rapidly as possible the 
art of landscape gardening, now, indeed, at its lowest 
Thus he must not only beautifully treat the principal 
arrangement of such designs, but must also so far inform 
himself in regard to the flora that in designing’ such 
project it will be an easy matter to undertake the propet 


( 


arrangement of groups of trees, borders, shrubbery, and 


hedges; he must know the hardiness of plants. und 
local conditions; he must be fully acquainted with the 
color and appearance of the proposed plants; he mu 
have a clear knowledge of the ground and of its art 
grading, of the location and arrangement of av 
vistas, points of rest for the eye on lawns, of a1 
waterworks, of the use and placing of statues, of hot 
house and decorative plants, of the constructi rf 
servatories, of carpet gardening, and of the appar 
for maintenance. He must further. be accuratels 
structed in regard to the kinds of trees si 
avenues in different cases and what additions ( 
shrubs, etc., may be required, and finally, he must know 
how to successfully provide against the « ‘ 
tation along streets from the escape of g € 
sewage, vibration produced by wagons, an mn 
sufficient depth of ground beneath (oO 
canals, sewers, etc.) 

Attention should be devoted to the mon ( 
of the surface of the ground. Squares may be 
mosaic patterns by paving with stones of differe 
and by the arrangement of lawns 
then obtaining the grandest effects by th 
principal lines, well-located objects of displa 
are in such intimate relation to the artisti ( 
mental appearance of the square and of the str hi 
their most. careful consideration cannot be (7 
recommended. 

Returning from this digressio1 
‘squares and streets, it is evident that thes« 
strongly influenced in another way by thi 
fulfil artistic requirements. But on man ( 
architect exercises no influence, since other 
erally predominate over the estheti 
important of the remaining requirements for proc 
an artistic and richly varied result are, that 
location be fixed for public buildings, and tl 
omitted esthetic, but absolutely necessary, 
object be provided on the visual axis 

The neglect of artistic requirements, thi 
utility so prominent everywh« re, an antipathy to great 
monumental works of architecture, an invariable lack « 


money for art effects, gives the architect man) 

problem, and these and similar difficulties have prod 
a kind of sham architecture that attempts to conceal 
faults by deception. The obsolete apartment 
fagades and the pattern type of fagade most recent! 
affected (arcades and buildings on Francis Joseph Quay, 
in Vienna), an artistic and not a practical suggestion, 
belong here. The swindling ideas, teeming with decep 
tions and recalling Potemkin’s villages that occur in sucl 


arrangements, cannot be sufficiently censured. No othe1 
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art period has such things to show; they give a very 


melanchol represt ntation ol! the art conditions of our 


( 


ra A partial excuse for them may be that taste takes 


wrong paths toward the desired artistic expression, and 
at modern mankind must generally deny to it the 


neans of attaining this, since the continually increasing 


multitude of buildings for rental increases in a ratio ver) 


ferent from that of the necessar number of public 
( r 

Modes of living daily become mort similar and have 

ost suppre ed the eparat house The building 


e done more, and these cause the present 


rmit of our houses for rental In no other city 
oes the modern rented dwelling play so great a part as 
Conditiot1 of ownership of land in 

dot ive produced an al hitectural type for this pur- 

1 d Lin ilmost entirely the assistance oO! 

ral l lution has been reached, starting 

1 ent ) ¢ the servants in the man 

Ihe rea covered by buildings 1n Berlin 1s 

enna, an ence the prices of land 

ea a ft il ig@nt W ( las injure 

( ~ orea nc! S¢ n the 

xs fo ta ld not be 

) Vien t Bu lding’s ro! 

t nes) re not ire here that 

t ( ‘ the street level Similat 

na tories, with the larger resi 

¢ ] St y and cented on 

( o1 iré Wa uses and 

ec iere 

{ sion « non ditions, out 

t o other purpose than to 

t te its in a single struc 
produce t oreatest revenue from the 

Atter the ré¢ ta value of the ditterent 

oximat | ‘ by passenger eleva 

t nat y rt t that an architectural treatment 
tories was no longer possible, 

tect O entirely mistake1 

( t palace architecture, since 

t struction of the building 

herefore, in the treatment ol the facades of modern 
tecture has been reduced toa 

n¢ rfa ‘roken bv numierous similar windows, to 
te addet roiecting main cornice, with per- 

a crowning frieze and a portal. The ground prin- 
naintaine n this work show that the problem of 

rt cannot be to contest these e onomical tendencies, 
onceal them by deceptions, but must consist in the 
c even such requirements The mod 
; lost the usual small scale, and has become 
stom to forms less rich in _ variety, to longer 
i to more extensive surfaces, and to larger 
G .that a stronger handling of the masses and a 
plainer 0 tlining of such edifices certainly appear to be 
ite 1 e. ‘art must chiefly express itself where 
minion remains un ontested and its interference is 
al 1 


_ “Therefore, in case, of apartment houses for rental, 
which will always continue to be the chief factor in the 


appearance of streets, the ar hitect must seek effects by 


ornamenting the surfaces, by contrasting forms, by 
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simple and properly chosen details, and by clearly em- 
phasizing the construction, but without permitting these 
to degenerate into a mutual strife to excel, as unfortu- 
nately too commonly preferred. Designed artistically as 
indicated above, our apartment houses would very soon 
combine in an esthetically pleasing view, and they would 
certainly be suited for all purposes for which the street 
is provided. 

It must always be remembered that a modern great 
city neither can nor should have the appearance of 
ancient Rome or that of old Nuremberg. 

The importance of the straight line in modern archi- 
tecture has frequently been mentioned. A number of 
reasons clearly and strongly indicate its use to the great- 
est extent. It is a justifiable requirement for the direc- 
tion of streets, since man always walks in a straight line, 
and a person in haste would certainly be irritated by the 
least deviation, causing loss of time. The last decades 
bear the motto: ‘‘ Time is Money.”’ Projectors of curved 
avenues may inform themselves on this point by observ- 
ing men crossing the surfaces and angles of lawns. Still 
vorse befalls those who introduce inconvenient streets, 
ind many unflattering changes wil be made by those led 
ty It is evident that straight streets are 
not always possible. The curve or broken line must fre- 
juently be chosen for lines of streets, to preserve exist- 
ing’ buildings, or to produce better forms of building 
sites. Such are then existing conditions that contribute 
to make the appearance of the city richer in contrasts 
and also more interesting. 

One matter requires special mention, that breaks in 
the direction of the street must never be located at the 
middle of a block. If the straight line, or the shortest 
line, is admitted to bé best for pedestrians, then for 
carriage traffic it is certainly permissible to arrange 
slight turns and curves, but only where they would 
result from existing natural or artistic causes. The 
greatest protection for the public, demands for carriage 
use a sufficient width of the streets, and a considerable 
‘ncrease in width at the intersections of streets. 

The lack of public buildings which by grand forms 
or by richer outlines are suitable for interposition be- 
tween facades of apartment houses to powerfully break 
the view of the street by strong contrasts, must allow 
the architect to produce such effects by other means. 
The most suitable of these are: the insertion of squares, 
a moderate projection and recession of facades of build- 
ings, the arrangement of parkings, placing subdivisions 
in the streets, a division of the street by inserted monu- 
ments and fountains, and, finally, by objects placed in 
the street, such as trees, shrubbery, hedges, kiosks, etc. 

It scarcely requires discussion that a pious preserva- 
tion of inherited works of art, a strict acquiescence in the 
preservation of their surroundings with reference to well- 
weighed visual distance of view, and many other things 
afford other valuable means for enriching the artistic 
treatment of the perspectives of streets. 

But the problem of the architect does not end with 
the artistic treatment of the streets and squares of a city. 
The most recent period has produced many institutions 
and many improvements awaiting artistic development. 
Railways are first mentioned, whose influence on the 
view of the street is but too frequently fatal. Aside 
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from all other disturbances produced, railways on the 
street level nearly always disfigure its appearance, 
whether they are horse, steam, or electric. This opinion 
has become a conviction in the great cities. Thus the 
Parisians would never permit them on the Place de la 
Concorde, or on the Champs-Elysées, nor the Berliners 
on the Unter den Linden. Main railways, to which 
every large city must adapt itself, may be either elevated 
or subterranean. The choice of either system depends 
entirely on local conditions and practical reasons. The 
results for and against them may be collected in a few 
main points. Subterranean railways, when covered, 
scarcely affect the appearance of the street, are more 
convenient for traffic, but are usually more costly in con- 
truction, and are disagreeable to the traveling public. 
Elevated railways.sometimes strikingly disfigure streets, 
are somewhat cheaper than subterranean, and afford the 
passengers much enjoyment by unobstructed and chang- 
ing views. But the inhabitants will always decide to 
preserve the most beautiful appearance of the city, and, 
therefore, the elevated railway will not receive their 
approval, which is invariably the opinion of the architect 
as well. 

Law or custom, practical or financial reasons, produce 
in every city some quarters occupied by villas, manu- 
factories, or dwellings that depend on a suitable location 
of the city, and frequently develop very rapidly during a 
period of prosperity. In more recent times there isa 
certain tendency to restore the importance of the separate 
house, with the ideals therewith connected, in order to 
recover what has been neglected. This tendency has 
taken possession of ‘building speculation, so that a new 
type of city and street has arisen, the cottage and villa 
arrangement. Although the streets in such villa quarters 
are to be approved for esthetic reasons, where so fre- 
quently laid out with alternating, contrasting, detached 
buildings, or those in solid blocks with gardens before 
them, interposed squares, etc., they have so far only 
shown defective results, chiefly because speculation has 
killed this mode of building by the unrestricted duplica- 
tion of a simgle architectural type. Popular estimation 
has pronounced its justified and destructive judgment by 
designating such quarters as villa churchyards. Whether 
separate dwellings or apartment houses, a large number 
of similar buildings, placed beside each other, must 
destroy all effect and produce esthetic weariness, only to 
be removed by strong contrasts. Therefore, such villa 
quarters at least require to be intersected by streets 
needed for business traffic, executed in a very different 
architectural arrangement. 

The important influence exerted on the appearance of 
streets by monuments was fully treated under Composi- 
tion, except for fountains, the step-children of modern 
art. Squares and streets of modern dimensions impera- 
tively demand prominent and strongly marked points. 
This cannot be done by monuments, since their necessary 
number and dimensions would far exceed their purpose 
and meaning. Recourse must be had to other objects 
for display, and monumental fountains come first in 
consideration. To refreshing and animating effects 
offered to the citizens is added, as an important artistic 
motive, the fact that they are very readily adapted in 
form and dimensions to the shape of the square. This is 
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then a standard motive, especially in our own city 


(Vienna), whose general use is not sufficiently considered. 


The influence of modern bridges on the appearance of 
the street has almost vanished 


Steel has supplanted 
stone, and the means at command tell the rest of the 
story in a way not to be misunderstood, so‘tl 
have almost entirely sunk to become structut 
utility, mere elevated extensions of streets. Tl 


brutal appearance of the new material led the citi 


1¢ ( S tc 
protest energetically, and this has now at last resulte 
that even where only partially possible, the deck bridg« 
is used to retain the always beautiful perspec ( 


structed. It is likewise imperatively necessary for art 


and artists to: contribute weighty 





undertakings, that the heretofore negle 


ctec ‘ ( 
bridge lengthwise may receivé a certain « 
thereby in part affording the esthetically ri 
for the person approaching it. The artistic treatment of 
bridges must in most cases exhibit stro1 
bridge ends, with a richly designed railing f 

Our great advances in sanitation, 
sults of sanitary precautions, thi st and 
population in great cities, and also the fact 
ness is inseparable from works of a 
necessity for a_ scrupulously ( ( 
business streets, and a spotless ay 
buildings and monuments. This ( 
than justified, and the architect must ev 
sketch take corrresponding precaution | 
our object to mention eve rything pert 
‘tion, but weight must be laid o S, 
must be perfectly acquainted witl 
in this field, especially since moder 
mand novel artistic forms: 

Not belonging to sanitation, t 
problem of the disposal of gases of con 
continually becoming more prominent 
Sanitary regulations, su as compulso1 
location of manufactori O 
city, apparatus for’ consuming 
afford but slight relief, since these dé 
number of heating apparatuses ( 
public buildings. The appearance of 1 
only in esthetic respects by manufactori 
great chimneys, while smaller smok« 
invisible. Even if more beautiful forms wer 


devised for the former, yet, according to th 
dition of science, no hope exists fo1 
smoke and soot from. our Citie 
time. But smoke and soot are most inju1 
art works. A mixture of dust, 
quickly covers every work of art in th 
it an entirely changed appearance, certain; t int 
Attempts have not lacked for taking into consid 


S 


the innate sense of color in man by the 


( oO tne ( 
arts. All such are thwarted by the esthetically and. 
chemically injurious result of the evil just mentione: 
Combined with this are also unfavorable climatic co1 


ditions, from which result blackened facades, 


le 


sculptured ornamentation made unrecognizabl 


i€ DY soot 
The unpleasant color of bronze monuments, the lack 


durability in all paintings on the exteriors 


buildings, the necessary boxing of all marble decorati 
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buildings during winter, etc., are the sad 

A remedy is only to be provided by 
implest possible forms, of smooth sur- 
of porcelain and majolica, stoneware, 


et and modern architecture is able to 


pleasant temperature, and pure air in 


ible requirements by mankind 


re esteemed unattainable a few decades 


ff improvements and inventions have 


it ‘ t 
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vell as very advanced powers, that take 
of modern tendencies 
fort 1as been naturalized in all lan- 
verything would now be designated as 
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attempts to ignore these axioms produce 
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only worthless results, and all products of art not in 
accordance with these rules bear within themselves the 
germ of death. Examples are innumerable.  Incon- 
venient stairways, everything ugly, unpractical, hard to 
clean, all inconvenient sanitary arrangements, furniture 
with sharp angles, seats unsuited to the form and not 
adapted for occasional use while reading, eating, or 
smoking. or for receptions, all unpractical works of art 
industry, even if the greatest minds are responsible for 
them, and many other things belong in this class. It is 
here immaterial whether these articles were intended for 
the palace, or for the simple dwelling of the citizen. If 
our modern creations of this kind, corresponding to the 
idea of comfort, be compared with the productions of 
1e most luxuriant French periods, the vast differ- 
ence is very clear, and it must be confessed that good 
and entirely novel things may now be created, and have 
indeed been produced. The English first fulfilled these 
requirements, and they have for decades borne allegiance 
to this modern tendency; they have so far succeeded in 
the most recent times by a happy choice of forms taken 
directly from nature as to tolerably make amends for 
the lack of taste so long prevailing among them. 

It was stated in the essay on the Architect that the 
modern architect has become the supporter of art handi- 
work. Strenuous endeavors made by the State to again 
inite art and industry have so far been without result 
worthy of mention. This is because art industry, art 
handiwork, and the ideas therewith connected are merely 
phrases, and that any elevation of this conception under 
present conditions is entirely inconceivable. Industry 
ind handiwork naturally tend toward production by a 
manufactory, and money or wages alone attracts in this 


direction; but production in a manufactory is incompati- 


le with art. This fact will also briefly and clearly show 
the defective, one might almost say the obsolete, point 
yf view of our schools for art industries. It may, there- 


fore, without further discussion, be maintained that 
everything really good and novel in industry and handi- 
vork at this time is created by architects alone. In de- 
signing such works, the architect must have the technics 
f the material and of the workmanship before his eyes, 
ind must know them thoroughly. 

If we now turn aside from these endeavors in handi- 
work, an extensive knowledge of which the architect 
must possess for ordinary architectural works, and merely 
glance over the different tendencies, like stonework, 
textiles, ceramics, metal-work with its hundreds of pro- 
esses, it will become clear that the architect must accu- 
mulate a treasure of knowledge if his creations are to be 
successful. There are vast numbers of things that 
modern civilization produces, for which modern art has 
already invented forms, and even given to many per- 
fected shapes, that scarcely recall forms in past times, 
and are, indeed, entirely novel, since even their basis or 
structural principal has come from our original require- 
ments and observation. A refreshing breeze passes over 
the sterile field of art, and luxuriant shoots put forth 
everywhere. Not everything that germinates and grows 
there ripens into fruit, or becomes an art form, but as 
the natural development of art requires, novelties do 
arise, and finally the dirty sewer of copying will be left 


behind, a circumstance fortunate for us. Art strides 
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forward slowly and seriously, produces creatively and 
constantly, until it attains the ideal of beauty that fully 
corresponds to the period. The noisy talk of mankind 
may again cause it to descend, but it will arise again and 
again if its new and inspiring impulse is supplied. 
Thus it was and so will it ever be. It is the sacred prob- 
lem of the architect to accompany and not depart from 
it, even if the path be thorny, so that mankind may 
rejoice in the objects created by art through his means. 
As these words suggest, earnest advice is given to 
those who are to become architects, to exercise them- 
selves in observation, in perception, in the recognition of 
human needs, and to take the results of their observation 
as a basis of creation, but not to copy existing objects, 
unsuitable for modern men, or with slight changes to 
dish them up as novel and good. If architecture be not 
rooted in the life, in the needs of existing mankind, then 


-will it lose the direct, animating, vivifying quality, and 


it will sink down to the depth of a wretched level, even 
ceasing to be an art. 
The architect must always keep before his eyes, ‘hat 


art is cal’ed to work for mankind, and that mankind ts 


not here for the sake of art. Creative power must ever 


show itself anew in every work of art, and they are right 


-who declare beautiful novel creations to be the supreme 


measure of value of art qualitics. 


CONCLUSION. 


This essay has extended far beyond the original in- 
tention, and yet it appears to me only to give expression 
to my convictions in the briefest form. Its contents can 
merely be the foundation; the method and means of pro- 
ducing other ashlars for the structure, how they are to 
be laid, and what forms they are to receive, all these 
must be left to the pencil in the school. I have yet 
much to say, but illustrations would then be necessary. 
I would. then avoid this, since my previous publications 
form in a certain sense illustrations of what is said. 
They clearly show how my expressed views have ripened. 
I believe that in this essay I have pointed out the path 
that must be followed in order to approximate to the 
proposed aim, —a modern architecture. 

A direct question, ‘‘ How should we build?” cannot 
indeed be answered. Aut our feeling must indeed say to 
us to-day that the antique horizontal line, the arrange- 
ment of surfaces in broad areas, the greatest simplicity, 
and an energetic prominence of construction and material 
will thoroughly dominate future developed and novel art 
Jorms ; this is demanded by modern technical science and 
by the means at our command. It ts self-evident that the 
beautiful expression, which architecture will give to thi 
needs of our time, must harmonise with the views and with 
the appearance of modern mankind, and it must show the 
indiwiduality of the architect. 

There can now be no suggestion of smothering the 
ideal, or of lowering the level of art, and those convinced 
by this essay or strengthened in their convictions must 
admit that the great and new impulse for which mankind 
constantly longs, when rightly understood, will assuredly 
contribute more powerfully to clear up the now very 
erroneous views on art than all well-meant and obsti- 
nately defended theories on the use of the forms of past 
centuries, pure in style and well copied, but which no 
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longer have any connection whatever with modern man 


kind. 


architects who strive for e aims indicated in 
But architects wh tri for th 1 licated 
these essays are, then, what the architects of all period 
were, the children of their cra; their works will bear 
their own stamp, they will themselves solve their problems 
by contributing to development, and they will truly creat 
their language will be intelligible to mankind, 
Fes o o 


will behold its own reflection tn thet 


works, and self 
sclousness, individuality, and convictions that belonged 
the artists of all periods will fill their hearts 
The errors of our ancestors in permitting impi 
the works of their own ancestors to ,be neglects ( 
destroyed will be avoided by us, and we shall place 


suitable setting like jewels, works transmitted to 
that they may be preserved for us as inodeled - 
tions of the history of the art. “he vast pré 
civilization will plainly show us what should 
from the ancients, and what should be omitted, and 
indicated true path will certainly guide us 
creating the novel and the beautiful. — 

May what has been said in these essays 
soil for the welfare of art and artists; may 
expressed contribute to arouse a freshly pul 
rich development of architecture with ad 
that in a not too distant period we may s« 
ideal of beauty, the predicted and hoped for! 

THE END 

*TEEL construction is the most characteristi 
» tectural development of the nineteent!l 
came as an inspiration to a few of our be 
and its possibilities, extreme adaptabil1 
accuracy at once commended itself to eve 
It has undoubtedly influenced our nat 
far more than we can now appreciat 
continue for many yearstocome. But, lik 
which come in this world, it has its inconvé 
of our architecture is fortunately not lim 
twenty-story office buildings. In fact, ou t are 
tural successes have been in buildings of 
height, and worth in design is by no m: 
either expanse or altitude. The steel cage constru 
so new, and gives the architects such boundless cont 
over the material forces of the building, th 
doubtedly at times put too high a value upon it, and, 
way, it has tinctured our whole idea of construction. \ 
it is no longer necessary to carry piers on anyt 
substantial than an I beam, and when the external efte 
the building is obtained by the use of athin veneer of archi 
tecture over a minimized web of steel, and whil 
problem is, in reality, still in its infancy, we must ex] 
and we do find, more failures than successes from an estheti 
standpoint. The very fact that the problem is so interest 
ing can easily blind us as to what is its essential 1 
We do not mean by this that the steel skeleton is to I 


deprecated, but rather that in our designing we should 


aH 


not forget that the principles of constructive desig1 


older than I beams, and that artistic composition, balance, 
and unity are not factors of Z-bar columns or built girders 
The fact that terra-cotta and brick lend themselves’ so 
thoroughly to steel construction should not make us fo1 
get the limitations of either material. 


TLit 
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©. Selected Miscellany. 


NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS 


| I rsal toy at present is the coming World’s 
| ! ul now t t the site has been determined upon 
Comn sion of Architects selected, the work will 
ection of t site s been very fortunate, the 
+ le 
( € riviuege of 





' vorks Che other St 
s members are Eames and Young, T. C. |Link, 
Haynes al! Barnett, Widman, Walsh and 


he members from a distance are Cass 


D> oS el ind 
Gvilbert and Carrere and Hastings of New York, Van 
Brunt and Howe of Kansas City, Walker and Kimball of 


Boston, and D. H. Burnham & Co. of Chicago. 


A esire is manifest to have some of the improve- 





ments of such a nature as to remain permanent as well 
as that some of the buildings shall remain a permanent 





DETAIL FOR NEW THEATRE, BOSTON. 
J. M. Wood & J. G. Howard, Associated Architects 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, makers 


and enduring monument of the occasion commemorating 
the hundredth anniversary of the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase.” 

The building permits since the first of the year show 
a total value of buildings of six and one-half million 


dollars for that period, being a gain of 121 per cent. over 





DETAIL BY J. E. R. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT. 


Standard Terra-Cotta Works, makers 


hat for the same period last year, and for May and June 
the gain was 272 per cent. over a similar period for 1goo. 

In designing the new Ralph Waldo Emerson School, 
Commissioner of Schools Wm. B. Ittner has followed the 


lines of English schools in plan as well as in exterior 


treatment. The building will contain 18 rooms besides 


the kindergarten department, and will be 200 ft. long, 


, 


p ao - | " 
4 \ » i Ps , 
; os Vike hall 





DETAIL BY HARDE & SHORT, ARCHITECTS. 


Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, makers 
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Maginnis, Walsh & Sullivan, Ari 
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uit only two stories and basement 
hig} It will cost 812s, >. 

A imber of large churches are 

r It, a permit having been 

ed for St. John’s M. E. Church 

at t orner of Kit gshighway and 

Wa neto Ave Barnett, 

Hayne d Barnett lave prepared 

drawing for the new Roman Catho 

ithed to be uilt on the 

( I ot Linde Boul 

Newstead Avenue The 

( ( narbl in tne 
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1 


Boston, 


2th 


{ 1 

Architecture of the University of 
e Architectural School at Harvard, 
ing of its OWT 


is in Philadelphia will 


and 


B 





l 


ILDING, 


‘olumbus Face Bri 





ER. 


Chestnut Streets. 


James Windrim has been appointed 
architect. 


Guy Lowell, of Boston, has prepared plans for a 


palatial country house, to cost $300,000, at _Jenkingtown, 
ra. 
residence has been started at Bryn Mawr, 


and an equally large if not so costly a suburban 
Kennedy & 
Kelsey, architects. 


SUNDRY ITEMS. 


St Augustines Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rutan & 


Russell architects, illustrated in the plate forms of this 


number, was built of ‘+ Tronclay ” brick, made by the 


Columbus Face Brick Company. 


I} 
I 


St.. Peter’s 
& 
(il- 
lustrated in the plate 
of this 


was made by the Excel- 


1e architectural terra-cotta used in 


Church, Harding 
Gooch, architects 


form number) 
sior Terra-Cotta’ Com- 
pany. 

B. Kreischer & Sons, 
New York City, manu- 
facturersof architectural : \ 
brick, 
report the following new 


terra-cotta and 

Residence, 
Washington, D. C.; Mc- 
Mead & White, 


contracts: 


Kim, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


k Company. 


brick. 
Club, 9-11 and 13 Spruce Street, 
New York City, A. W. Brunner, 
architect; buff-gray brick. Resi- 
dence, Tuxedo Park, New York, 
& 


gray terra-cotta. 


architects; white Press 


Clinton Russell, architects; 





American Ex- 


“4.4: . DETAII BY GEORGE 
press Building, Madison Ave., 
: ; ce : KEISTER, ARCHI- 
New York City, Samuel Huckel, 
; rECT. 
architect; dark gray speckled 


ae: New Jersey Terra-Cotta 
brick. 


Company, makers. 











THE 


Celadon Roofing Tile (Charles Bacon, Boston agent) 
will be used on the new addition to the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, A. H. Bowditch, architect. 


Charles Bacon, Boston agent for Fisher 


Sayre & 





DETAIL BY JOSEPH EVANS SPERRY, ARCHITECT. 


‘Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company, makers 


Company, reports the following 
Clinker brick for stable, 
Mass., Coolidge & Carlson, architects; house, 
Brookline, Mass., W. G. Preston, architect; 
Massachusetts General Hospital, new build- 
ing, Wheelwright & Haven, architects; South 
Terminal Trust Company Building, Boston, 
Winslow & Bigelow, architects; Walker Build- 


ing, 


new contracts for 


furnishing brick: Brookline, 


3oston, Winslow & Bigelow, architects; 
Sears House, Weston, Mass., J. E. Chandler, 
architect; block of houses, Bay State Road, 
Boston, L. M. Merrill, owner. ‘Total of nearly 
~ a million brick. 

Adjoining the Canadian Government Ex- 
hibit, at the Exposition, 
Buffalo, 1901, Messrs. Henry Maurer & Son, 
of 420 East 23d Street, New York City, have 
erected a structure, a view of which we re- 


Pan-American 


produce, to exemplify the various uses to 
which clay is adaptable. 

They have here erected a flat arch of the 
‘* Herculean” method of fire-proof construc- 
tion, spanning 25 ft. in the clear, from wall 
to wall, without the use of iron beams or 
girders; all the metal necessary being Tee 
irons 1 % ins. by 1 &% ins. by ,% in., which are 
thoroughly imbedded in Portland cement to 
render the metal rust-proof, and again en- 
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cased in terra-cotta grooves, being every where 
by such fire proot material never: less than 2 ins. in 
ness; 


The strength and 


rigidity of 


such an 


] N \n s 
-nomenal; one of 15 ft. span having been tested 
the requirements of the Philadelphia, Bui 1) 
ment, to cover buildings of any and-ever 
pounds to the square foot, showing, durit 


test of several days, no perceptable deflectio1 


Another arch of 132 ft 


Ss 1ns. deel 


3 span, 
the New York Glucose.Compan Fact 
at Shady Side, N. J., and stood witho 
structural strain a load far exceeding « 
This construction presents many radical fe 
interest to architects and engineers 


terra-cotta 
thicknesses, the so-called ‘* Phoenix 


They also show 


ing especially ‘worthy of exami 


ASTOR APARTMENT 





HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects 
Terra-cotta furnished by the New York Architectural Terra-( ta ( 


Press Brick Company, Fr 


bury 


New York Agents 


presenting the acme of fire-proof constructio1 
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gas retorts, front brick of different colorings; red clay 


iles which, if more extensively utilized for ware- 





would materially reduce the 


sO TI nt when sningies are used; 1n 


tract, the 


o 


Es mane 


NPI ee 


ERY MAURER SONNY. b 
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entire exhibit is an instructive lesson to all interested in 
fire-proof building. 





NEW BOOK. 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. By Edmund M. 
Wheelwright, Boston. Rogers. & Manson. Size, 


7% by 1o% ins. 350 pp. 25o0illus. Price, $5, delivered. 


[In 1898-1900 there appeared in THe BrickBuUILDER a 
series of papers on ‘‘ The American Schoolhouse,” 
M. Wheel- 


The success of 


by 
Edmund 
wright. 
these papers suggested 
the publication of this 
book, in which the orig- 
inal material has been 
recast and the scope of 
the subject has been 
greatly widened. 

Many American 
schools 


not considered 


in the original papers 
illustrated and de- 
but the 


enriched 


are 
scribed, work 
is especially 
from foreign sources. 
Examples are presented 
of the most typical and 
practically suggestive 
schools of Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, 


the Scandinavian. coun- 





tries, England, and 


DETAII 


. : BY A. VAN BRUNT, 
France, the subject be- 


ARCHITECT: 
St. Louis Terra-Cotta Company, : 
makers. i 


ing. more comprehen- 
sively ‘treated than 
book 


published. 


in | 
any heretofore 
All details of school construction are consid- 
ered, yet the information is studiously condensed within 


the limits 


which is made 


readily accessible by. an unusually full index. 


of a.convenient handbook, 

It:is hardly necessary to refer to Mr. Wheelwright’s 
wide experience in the designing and construction of 
schools, or to his general recognition as an authority on 
school architecture. 





‘¢School Architecture.’’ 


\ General Treatise on Designing and Planning ot Schoolhouses. 


BY EDMUND M. 


More than 2 


50 Illustrations of Schoolhouses and Plans; many of the best types of all grades 


WHEELWRIGHT. 


having 


been chosen. 


An indispensable ‘Text-book: for Schoolhouse Designers. 


Price, $5.00, delivered. 


ROGERS & MANSON, Pudblsishers, 


Boston, 


Mass. 
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